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To one of the characters of the order Gemitores, or Pigeons, as 
given by Dr. Jerdon (vol. ii. p. 442), “bare portion [of the 
tarsus] is covered with scutelle in front,” the genus Goura con- 
stitutes a prominent exception. 


771. Treron nipacensis (Hodgs.); Bonap. Icon. Pig. pl. vii. 
Very common in Borneo, as identified by Dr. Sclater (P. Z. S. 
1863, p. 220). 


772. CROCOPUS PHENICOPTERUS. 
The Siamese race referred to this by Shanka gk (Ibis, 1864, 
p. 249) is the nearly allied C. viridifrons, nobis. 


775. OSMOTRERON MALABARICA. 

The male of this bird is figured by Bonaparte (Icon. Pig. pl. 
xil.); but his supposed female (pl. xi. fig. 2) is that of the next 
species. 


- 776. OSMOTRERON PHAYRII bears a nearer resemblance in 
colouring to Treron nipalensis, as the male has the same ochreous 
patch on the breast, which does not occur in O. malabarica. 

N. S.—VOL. III. M 
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777. OSMOTRERON FLAVOGULARIS; O. pompadora, Bonap. 
Icon. Pig. pl. xi. fig. 1, 2. 


Perhaps this is the true Columba pompadora of Gmelin from 
Ceylon, founded on plates 19 and 20 of Brown’s ‘ Illustrations 
of Zoology’ (1776), copied from native drawings. Both figure 
and description, however, represent the back of the male as being 
green instead of maroon like the rest of the mantle; and it is 
also described as “smaller than the Turtle-Dove;” so that a. 
Cingalese species of the same diminutive size as O. olaw of the 
Malay countries may yet remain to be rediscovered. The late 
H. E. Strickland was disposed to identify O. malabarica with 
O. pompadora before either O. phayrit or O. flavogularis had 
been discriminated. In like manner, Mr. Layard identified 
O. flavogularis with O. pompadora when he first obtained it ; 
and he remarks that its voice “is very like that of T. bicincta” 
(Ann. & Mag. N. H. 1853, xi. p. 303). It may be remarked 
that Brown represents the crown of both sexes of his bird to be 
“blue” (i. e. slate-coloured, as in O. phayrii), the cheeks white, 
and the lower tail-coverts of the male to resemble those of the 
female (as in O. flavogularis and O. chloroptera), not cinnamon- 
coloured as in the males of most species of the genus (including 
O. phayrit and O. malabarica). 


778. SPHENOCERCUS SPHENURUS (Vigors); “ S. cantillans, 
Blyth ;” Bonap. Icon. Pig. pl. v. 


779. SPHENOCERCUS APIcaUDUs (Hodgs.); Bonap. Icon. 
Pig. pl. iv. 

Bonaparte (Comptes Rendus, xliii. p. 833) refers to a “S. pha- 
sianellus, Blyth.” 1 know of no such species. 


780. CARPOPHAGA SYLVATICA. 


Mr. Gould gives this species as C. ænea from Tavai (P. Z. S. 
1859, p. 150). C. pusilla, nobis, from Malabar proves to be a 
good species, or race of constantly smaller size. 


781. Carrornaca 1nstenis (Hodgson). 


The Columba badia of Raffles from Sumatra is a well-distin- 
guished race. 
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782. ALSOCOMUS PHENICEUS. 
To the same minimum division must be assigned Columba 
(Carpophaga !) ianthina of the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ (Aves, tab.lx. c). 


784. PatumBus casioTis, Bonap.; Columba palumbus, Adams, 
P22. 8. 1859, p. 187. 

The figure of P. casiotis by Pr. Bonap. (Icon. des Pigeons, 
pl. lviii.) represents a much darker-coloured bird than that of 
the North-western Himalaya. 


785 and 786. PaLUMBUS PULCHRICOLLIS and P. ELPHIN- 
STONII. 

The Siamese Pigeon indicated by the late Sir R. H. Schom- 
burgk (Ibis, 1864, p. 250) would seem to be an unnamed spe- 
cies of this form. P. pulchricollis is found eastward as far as 
Formosa (Ibis, 1866, p. 396). 


788. COLUMBA INTERMEDIA, Strickl.; C. wnas, Burgess, 
P.Z.8. 1855, p- 34; C. livia, Adams, E. Z.S. 1859, p. 187. 

“Tn the usual localities all over the Cashmere ranges” (Adams, 
ut supra). Frequently seen associating with C. leuconota. 


789. COLUMBA RUPESTRIS, Pallas; Bonap. Icon. Pig. pl. 75; 
C. livia, var., A. L. Adams, P. Z.S. 1859, p. 187; C. leuco- 
zonura, Swinhoe. 

“ Abundant on the rocky banks of the Dras river, Ladakh. I 
saw this bird nowhere else” (Adams). North China and Man- 
tchuria (Swinhoe). 


790. COLUMBA LEUCONOTA. 

“ Gregarious ; common in certain sequestered mountain-valleys 
on the northern Cashmere ranges. Seen often with C. livia [inter- 
media], feeding in fields in the Wurdwan Valley ; it was met with 
in Ladakh on one occasion.” (A. L. Adams, P. Z. S. 1859, 
p. 187.) 


792. TURTUR RUPICOLA. 

The Himalayan bird resembles T. auritus except in being 
much larger; and it is doubtless the T. auritus from the Alpine 
Punjâb of Mr. Vigne’s list (P. Z. S. 1841, p. 6). The more 
eastern form (Columba gelastes, Temm. Faun. Japon. Aves, tab. 
lx. B) has the lower tail-coverts greyer. In T. meena the latter 
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are dark ash-colour. This last species I obtained in the inte- 
rior of Martaban, near the Shan frontier. T. rupicola must be 
the species (no. 155) described by Dr. Adams (P. Z. S. 1859, 
p- 187) as “common in certain localities on the Cashmere ranges 
and Ladakh; plentiful likewise to the east towards Simla. Fre- 
quents grassy mountain-sides or valleys in the lesser ranges.” 
It is certainly common near Simla; and it is the 7. orientalis of 
Capt. T. Hutton, who states that it is “a mere summer visitant 
at Mussooree, where it arrives early in April, when every wood 
resounds with its deep-toned cooing. It is not found lower than 
6000 fect with us, and departs in October” (J. A.S. B. xvii. 
pt. 2. p. 13). But what is Dr. Adams’s T. orientalis (Lath.), 
no. 158, which occurs “in fields and cultivated districts in 
Cashmere and Ladakh” ? 


794, TURTUR CAMBAYENSIS. 

This Dove, in India, assuredly does not evince the partiality 
for date-palms manifested by the barely separable T. egyptiacus 
in North Africa, as observed by Mr. Tristram (Ibis, 1860, 


p- 69). 


795. TURTUR SURATENSIS. 

Dr. Jerdon erroneously identifies T. chinensis (Columba chi- 
nensis, Scopoli; C. risoria, var. B, Latham), founded on the 
“ Tourterelle de la Chine” of Sonnerat, by whom it is correctly 
figured, with T. tigrinus (Temm.) of the Indo-Chinese and Ma- 
layan countries. The former is distinguished by its consider- 
ably larger size (having the wing and tail respectively 6 inches 
long), by the deep ash-colour, instead of white, of its lower 
tail-coverts, and especially by having the back and wings plain 
unspotted dark brown, with merely a slight tinge of grey at the 
bend of the wing, the spotting of the nape being precisely 
similar. T. ¢igrinus differs from T. suratensis only in wanting 
the two conspicuous pale spots at the extremity of each feather 
of the mantle ; and I have seen no intermediate specimens. T. 
chinensis has a distinguishable note; but I remarked no differ- 
ence of voice in the Indian and Burmese races. I have had 
the T. chinensis in captivity, sent me by Mr. Swinhoe*. 


* In ‘Ibis,’ 1864, p. 252, for suratensis read tigrinus. 
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796. TURTUR RISORIUS. 

The note of the wild Ringed Dove (or “Collared Turtle- 
Dove”) of India is very different from that of the common caged 
race, which is also smaller, contrary to what is usually seen in 
domestic races. In captivity the two interbreed readily, and 
produce a fertile race, which is intermediate in note as well as in 
size and colouring. At least it is not constantly true that the 
hybrids between the domestic Ringed Dove and T. auritus are 
infertile inter se, as stated by Degland (Orn. Eur. ii. p. 11). Mr. 
Bartlett informs me that a man in London formerly bred numbers 
of them. Of several kindred wild races, I do not know one that 
can be satisfactorily assigned as the true origin of the common 
cage-bird. How about that inhabiting Asia Minor (Ibis, 1864, 
p. 410), which is said to be identical with the wild Indian race ? 
There are several wild races (J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 261), to which 
should perhaps be added Streptopelia barbara of Antinori (Cata- 
logo &c. p. 89), if different from T. semitorquatus, Swainson. 
The voice should assist in the determination. 


797. TURTUR HUMILIS ranges to China and Formosa. [It is 
remarkable among the Doves for the sexual difference of colour- 
ing, the female being doubtless the supposed smaller race of 
T. risorius referred to by Major Franklin (P. Z. S. 1832, p. 122). 


798. CHALCOPHAPS INDICA. 

No. 156 of Dr. Adams’s list (P. Z. S. 1859, p. 187) is doubt- 
less this species. It was obtained by the late M. Mouhot in Cam- 
bogia. 

800 and 802. Prerocies Fascratus and P. exustus. 

The eggs of both these species are figured in P. Z. S. 1855, 
Aves, pl. 78. 

801. PTEROCLES ALCHATA has bred in the Zoological Gar- 
dens. Two eggs were produced, from one only of which the 
chick was excluded alive. When first hatched it is very Plover- 
like—precoz, of course, but inactive, on account of its short legs. 


It has been figured (P. Z. S. 1866, pl. ix.). 


803. Pavo CRISTATUS. 
This species, and not P. nigripennis, is the Peafowl of Ceylon, 
also that of Asim, and of Chittagong. The range of the Green- 
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necked Peafowl (P. muticus) begins with Arakan, and the dark 
Arakan race extends southwards through the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces. In Penang (and, I presume, also in Java) it is much 
more vividly coloured. In the opinion of Mr. Wallace, P. 
muticus does not inhabit the Malayan peninsula; and he 
thinks that the Malays have no name for it. The late Dr. 
Cantor, however, had skins which he told me were from Pro- 
vince Wellesley ; and Sir. T. S. Raffles (mistaking the species) 
remarks that “the common Peacock (M’ra or Marak) is a 
native of the Malayan peninsula and Java, but is not common 
near Bencoolen” (Tr. Linn. Soc. xiii. p. 319). In the list of 
the animals of Sumatra, prepared by Vigors and appended to 
Lady Raffles’s memoir of her husband, P. muticus is assigned 
both to Sumatra and Java, and P. cristatus to the former only. 
It may be that Raffles saw both species in a state of semi- 
domestication, the Indian Peafowl being unquestionably an im- 
portation, like the Axis-Deer, which he also mentions. 


With reference to the affinity of Menura (vol. ii. p. 494), 
putting aside its truly passerine anatomy, habits, and song-notes 
(with highly imitative propensity), the nest of M. alberti figured 
by Mr. Gould (P. Z.S. 1853, Aves, pl. 53) might suffice to 
decide the question. 


804. LOPHOPHORUS IMPEYANUS. 

Egg figured in P. Z.S. 1858 (Aves, pl. 149. fig. 5), and 
chick (ibid. pl. 148. fig. 2). 

808. PUCRASIA MACROLOPHA. 

Egg figured in ‘ Contributions to Ornithology,’ 1850, pl. 57. 

The Tragopan duvauceli, Temm. (Pl. Col. 545), represents P. 
castanea, Gould ; and the specific name holds precedence. P. 
nipalensis, Gould, is less satisfactorily distinguished, and may 
prove to be a hybrid race between P. duvauceli and P. macro- 
lopha. A good third species, however, has been sent from North 
China, the P. wanthospila, G. R. Gray (P. Z.S. 1864, p. 259, 
pl. 20). A supposed female of P. macrolopha in the Calcutta 
Museum is in perfect male attire, the sex being presumed from 
its size and the absence of spurs; there is a similar specimen in 
the India Museum ; and I have seen others. Numerous examples 
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sent by Mr. Hodgson from Nipél differ in no respect from the 
race of the North-western Himalaya; and the occurrence of 
the presumed hybrid (P. nipalensis of Gould) would indicate 
that the habitat of P. duvauceli is contiguous, the alleged 
habitat, Káfiristân, being, of course, quite out of the question *. 
It is more likely the “species very common in the jungles and 
woods of Cashmere, which,”’? remarks Dr. Adams, “I have not 
examined and am inclined to consider different from P. macro- 
lopha. Its crow is like that of the domestic cock, but not so 
prolonged [i. e. that of Gallus ferrugineus ferus]. The valley 
of the Duchinpara and surrounding ranges of the Northern 
Pinjal are its favourite and particular localities ” (P. Z. S. 1859, 
p. 186). Ihave already (Ibis, 1865, p. 28, note) mentioned the 
true form of crest in this genus, so utterly misrepresented in 
Mr. Gould’s and other published figures; but when the sinci- 
pital tufts are not erected (as also in Phasianus colchicus), they 
lie recumbent, as in Hardwicke’s published figure (Ill. Ind. Zool.), 
which, no doubt, was taken from the living bird. 


809. GALLOPHASIS ALBOCRISTATUS. 

Eggs of this bird and of G. melanonotus and G. horsfieldi are 
figured in P. Z. S. 1858, Aves, pl. 149, and chicks of the first 
two in the preceding plate. The Lophophorus cuvieri, Temm. 
(Pl. Col. v. pl. 1), represents one of the hybrid race referred to, 
between G. lineatus and G. horsfieldi. These completely pass 
one into the other in the province of Arakan, whence some living 
specimens have been received by the Zoological Society. In 
like manner G. albocristatus and G. melanonotus interbreed in 
the intermediate province of Nipal, G. melanonotus being the 
species inhabiting Sikhim and Butan, where most assuredly G. 
lineatus is unknown, the latter inhabiting southward of the 
range of G. horsfieldi, i. e. in Pegu and the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, where I have personally observed it in the forestst. Ac- 
cording to Dr. A. L. Adams, G. albocristatus is “ rare on the 
Cashmere ranges ; more plentiful on those near the Punjab. This 

* For what exceedingly little is known of the fauna of Káfiristân, if that 
be not much too strong an expression, vide J. A. S. B. xxviii. p. 332. 


+ Specimens of G. lineatus in the British Museum are labelled from 
Butan, as also several Tenasserim species of Sciurus, as S. atrodorsalis &c. 
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and Pucrasia macrolopha are not seen in the same localities. 
Both are common on certain ranges about Simla,—the G. albo- 
cristatus low down, while the P. macrolopha inhabits the oak 
and pine forests at higher elevations on the same ranges” (P. Z. S. 
1859, p. 186). 


812. GALLUS FERRUGINEUS. 


Of the wild Common Fowl Dr. Jerdon remarks, “ ear-coverts 
white.” He means the white cheek-lappets, which are all but 
constant in the Indian bird, and much improve its appearance. 
In the Burmese race the ear-lappets are crimson, like the comb 
and wattles ; and these, by the way, are small in the hen, not 
“wanting,” as Dr. Jerdon strangely asserts. The Jungle-fowl 
mostly droops the tail, and has quite a different bearing from that 
of the domestic races—more Pheasant-like. The outline of Mr. 
Gould’s figure of Huplocamus vieilloti (B. As. pt. iv.), copied from 
life, is exactly that of the wild Common Fowl. I have seen the 
cock strut forth most proudly and majestically, with remarkable 
grace of action; and the rapidity of movements of those in 
the Zoological Gardens must have struck the attention of many 
observers. A not very good figure of the cock G. sunnerati is 
given in illustration of a paper by M. Sacc (Rev. Zool. 1862, 
p. 11, pl. 3): and the cock G. stanleyi is figured by M. O. 
des Murs (Icon. Orn. pl. 18); but the comb and wattles are 
represented red and shrunken, instead of yellow with a red 
edge! Otherwise the figure is tolerably good; and both of 
these plates give the true Pheasant-like contour of the different 
wild Jungle-fowl. The hens of G. ferrugineus, G. stanleyi, 
and G. varius are figured together in one plate by Gen. Hard- 
wicke (Ill. Ind. Zool.)*. The Indian G. ferrugineus I have found 
most difficult to tame if captured when adult—far more so than 
G. sonnerati and G. stanleyi, or, indeed, than any other game- 
bird that I have had experience of; not so the Burmese race, 
which is more Bantam-lke in appearance, and has a somewhat 
coarser leg. This coarseness of the leg is greater in all the 
domestic races; but it is not observable in domestic Peafowl, 
Turkeys, and Guinea-fowl, as compared with the wild birds of 


* In the hen G. stanleyi the small comb and wattles are wholly yellow. 
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the same species*. In localities where the Bengal Jungle-fowl 
is common, I have sought in vain for any traces of intermixture 
of its blood among the domestic poultry bred abundantly in the 
neighbouring villages, and which are left pretty much to find 
their own food in the adjacent jungle. In Burma, on the con- 
trary, such intermixture is commonly observable, so that the 
wild and tame poultry fairly grade into each other; but I never 
saw the wild bird with legs more or less greenish or even yel- 
low, as are or were some of the birds in the Zoological Gardens. 
Among the Karens I have come upon tame Jungle-fowl 
hatched and reared by domestic hens; and the difference of 
their manner from those of ordinary fowls, their companions, 
was strikingly conspicuous: they would rapidly creep under 
cover at sight of a stranger; and I observed that they preferred 
roosting upon trees to taking shelter with the other poultry. 
The Malayan race resembles the Burmese; but the cocks are 
considerably deeper and redder in colouring: and the range of 
this race is noticed by Mr. Wallace to extend to Lombok and 
Timor ; it is said also to inhabit the Philippines. In Irwin’s 
“ Memoir on Afghanistan” (J. A. S. B. viii. p. 1007) it is stated 
that “the common fowl is found in its wild state in the whole 
of Turkestan, especially Balkh.” Surely this isa mistake! In 
the Asiatic Society’s Museum at Calcutta there is a Bengal 
Jungle-hen with well-developed spurs. 

The very extensive distribution of the Common Fowl in its 
wild state contrasts remarkably with the limited range of G. 
stanleyi, which is confined to Ceylon, as G. sonnerati is to the 
peninsular portion of India. The G. sonnerati of the list of hill- 
birds given in Royle’s ‘ Himalayan Botany’ refers, of course, 
to G. ferrugineus, which occurs up to about 4000 feet elevation, 
the name “jungle-fowl” (doubtless supplied by Royle) having 
been translated as G. sonnerati! However the voice may vary 
in the multitudimous races of domestic fowls, it is only by 
modifications of the same note, being essentially different from 
that of G. sonnerati or the dissyllabic note of G. stanley. I 
have remarked the shedding of the nuchal ruff after the breed- 


* For remarks on the domestication of the Turkey and the Guinea-fow}, 
vide J. A. S. B. xxix. p. 387 et seq. 
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ing-season, and its replacement by short blackish feathers, both 
in G. ferrugineus and G. sonnerati, as also in some domestic chan- 
ticleers. G. temmincki, Gray (P. Z. S. 1849, pl. 7 & 8), I consider 
to be most decidedly a hybrid between G.varius and the Domestic 
Fowl, as is likewise the G. eneus, Temminck, the hybrid vary- 
ing according to the breed or colouring of its domestic parent. 

There surely is no fact more encouraging to the promoters of 
acclimatization than that the Common Fowl, which is indigenous 
to some of the hottest parts of Asia and its islands, should now 
be so generally diffused (in its domestic state) over the world, 
being reared even within the Arctic circle. The same remark 
applies almost as strongly to the Indian Peafowl. Indeed it 
would seem that all of the typical Gallinacee are disposed to 
thrive in temperate climates, requiring little or no protection 
from the weather (unless at night) so long as they are adequately 
supplied with food. But the Himalayan Pheasants do not live 
long in captivity in the warm plains of India. I suspect that 
the different Jungle-fowls would prove as hardy as the common 
Pheasant if turned loose into English woods. They have a vi- 
gorous flight when they do rise, and show to much advantage on 
the wing*. 

“ Fowls are found wild in the unfrequented parts of the island 
of Tahiti, which appear to be specifically the same with [2. e. 
similar to] those held in a state of domestication by the natives 
at the time of their discovery by Europeans, and continued to 
the present day” (T. R. Peale). ‘The cock domesticated in 
the Philippine Islands, and (as was ascertained by the naturalists 
of the Exploring Expedition in the ‘ Vincennes’ and ‘ Peacock ’) 
in the island of Tahiti also, is the nearest approach to the Jungle- 
cock of India (G. bankiva) of any of the numerous domestic 
varieties that have come under our notice. It appears, in fact, 
to be quite unmixed with any other species [domestic race], 
and differs only from the parent bird in being of larger size, 
and in having the comb larger and more deeply serrated. All the 


* The Burmese Jungle-fowls loose about the Zoological Gardens in the 
Regent’s Park have withstood the past severe winter (1866-67) remarkably 
well, without any special protection being accorded to them. I am told 
they always roost high upon the trees at night. Sonnerat’s Jungle-fowl 
proves to be less hardy, though a few have survived without shelter. 
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colours are very nearly completely identical ”? (Cassin, in ‘ Orni- 
thology of Wilkes’s U. S. Exploring Expedition,’ p. 190). 
Figures are given by Mr. Cassin of the heads of the Tahitian 
bird and G. ferrugineus (ferus), respecting which I have to re- 
mark that the true form of comb in the wild bird is that of the 
figure of the Tahitian! The comb and wattles assigned to G. 
ferrugineus are dry and shrivelled, and the former is not of the 
usual form behind. I never saw a Jungle-fowl’s comb like it. 
The Tahitian bird is probably, like many domestic fowls which I 
saw in different parts of Burma, hardly removed from the wild 
type. Itis curious that the red English game-cock is bred back 
nearly to the aboriginal form, though considerably larger ; 
while the Indian game-fowls have a coarse leg and a distin- 
guishing “ pearl-eye.” Lastly, I would call attention to the fact 
that the fowls sculptured on the Lycian Marbles in the British 
Museum are true Jungle-fowl in appearance, like those domestic 
races of Burma, the Philippines, and Tahiti which I have been 
considering. 

814, GALLOPERDIX SPADICEA. 

I have seen this species from the Oudh and Gorrukpore tarai. 
The genus appears to me to be the Indian representative of 
Polyplectrum, and by no means to be so nearly akin to Gallus as 
Dr. Jerdon considers it. Compare more especially the females 
of Polyplectrum and Galloperdiz—and, again, that of Ithaginis, 
which assuredly comes nearer to Galloperdix than aught else (it 
being the Himalayan or mountain form of the same group). Or 
compare the living Polyplectrum and Galloperdix in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens. The new P. germaini, D. G. Elliot (Ibis, 1866, 
p- 56), of Cochin China, appears even to have the cheeks crimson, 
like the species of Galloperdix. Polyplectrum (like the Gibbons 
or long-armed Apes) belongs to the Indo-Chinese and Malayan 
provinces of the Indian region, and is foreign to the Indian pro- 
vince of that region. 


818. FRANCOLINUS VULGARIS. 

With regard to the respective ranges of this and F. pictus, 
Captain Beavan writes word that “ F. vulgaris is tolerably com- 
mon in Maunbhoom; no F. pictus met with: Jerdon is mis- 
taken as regards this part of the country.” Dr. Adams re- 
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marks that F. vulgaris is common in cultivated localities on the 
lesser ranges, never in the valley of Kashmir or Ladakh. “ The 
bird of the hilis differs in size from that found in the plains of 
India, and its plumage is more brilliant. I have not compared 
the two. Many sportsmen consider them distinct; I think the 
differences are merely local” (P. Z. S. 1859, p. 186). For the 
western range of this species, past and present, see Lord Lilford’s 
paper in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1862 (p. 352). F. yemensis, Nicholson 
(figured in P. Z. S. 1851, Aves, pl. 40), is obviously a Caccabis. 


819. FRANCOLINUS PICTUS. 

Among the generic characters assigned by Dr. Jerdon we read 
(vol. i. p. 558), “tarsi of the male with strong but blunt 
spurs.” F, pictus, however, is spurless. The spurs consist of 
blunt knobs in F. vulgaris; and in F. phayrii (J. A. S. B. xiii. 
p- 1001, xxiv. p. 480) they are considerably more developed— 
more so than I have ever seen in F. sinensis (which is naturalized 
in the Mauritius), though not more so than in Vieillot’s figure 
(Gal. des Ois. pl. 213). The last two resemble each other in 
plumage; but F. phayrii is smaller, with the bill and legs con- 
spicuously less robust. To this bird must be referred the Sia- 
mese F. pictus noticed by Schomburgk (Ibis, 1864, p. 263). 


821. AMMOPERDIxX BONHAMI (Gray); O. des Murs, Icon. 
Orn. ply 29) cn 


822. ORTYGORNIS PONTICERIANA. 

Dr. Adams states that this species is abundant on the low hills 
of the lesser ranges bordering the Punjab, but not near the val- 
ley of Kashmir or northward (P. Z.S. 1859, p. 186). It is 
common in the low northern half of Ceylon. A specimen in the 
Derby Museum at Liverpool has the entire throat ferruginous, 
this colour filling up the space which is usually indicated by a 
peripheral line. The species is thus figured by Temminck (PI. 
Col. 213). 


825. ARBORICOLA RUFOGULARIS was met with by Colonel 
Tickell in the mountainous interior of the Tenasserim provinces 
(J.A. S. B. xxiv. p. 276), together with a very distinct new species, 
A. brunneipectus. Subsequently he obtained a third species in 
the same tract of country, which he named A. chloropus. The 
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Partridges of this group are best obtained from natives of the 
country, who understand netting them. Comparatively few fall 
to the gun. They rise singly in such difficult places, in steep 
bamboo-clad hills, that even if occasionally hit by a snap shot 
they are oftener lost than picked up in localities where a trained 
dog is an unattainable desideratum: but there are ways of netting 
or snaring them; for I have received from Sylhet several 
dozens at a time of live A. atrogularis; and a lot of A. tor- 
queola is similarly now and then obtainable at Almoreh and 
other Himalayan stations. 

This group of Peura-Partridges, with long (or moderately 
long) straight claws and spurless, is greatly developed in the 
jungle-clad hills of South-eastern Asia and its islands, where pro- 
bably several species yet remain to be discovered. J think we 
can already enumerate :— 

(A. With the throat well feathered.) 

1. A. torqueola (Temm. Pl. Col. 462, 463). The only spe- 
cies known to me in which the sexes present a marked difference 
of plumage, and a pair of which are now living in the Regent’s 
Park Gardens. Himalaya. 

2. A. rufogularis, nobis, J. A. S. B. xviii. p. 819, from the 
South-eastern Himalaya, at a lower altitude than the preceding 
race, and also the Tenasserim Mountains. 

3. A. brunneipectus, Tickell (J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 276). Te- 
nasserim Mountains. 

4. A. javanica (Brown, Ill. Zool. pl. 17; Temm. Pl. Col. 
148; but guere the red surrounding the eye ?). Java. 

5. A. (?) æruginosa (Eyton, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 106). Malayan 
Peninsula. 

(B. With the throat thinly clad with feathers, showing the 
crimson beneath.) 

6. A. personata (Horsf. Zool. Res. pl.; Perdix orientalis, 
Horsf., Tr. Linn. Soc. xiii. p. 184). Sumatra (?) and Java. 

7. A. atrogularis, nobis (J. A. S. B. xvii. p. 819; Perdix 
olivacea of Buchanan Hamilton’s Drawings, not of Hardwicke’s 
Ill. Ind. Zool.). Hills bordering the valley of the Bráhmáputra 
River southward. 

8. A. intermedia, nobis (J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 277). Probably 
from Arakan. 
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9. A. charitoni (Eyton, Ann.& Mag. N. H. 1845, xvi. p. 230). 
Malayan Peninsula, in Pinang, and Province Wellesley. (Type 
of Tropicoperdix, nobis, passim). Tenasserim Mountains. 

10. A. chloropus, Tickell (J. A. S. B. xxviii. pp. 415, 453). 
Tenasserim Mountains. 

(C. With a large bare space in front of neck.) 

11l. A. punctulata (Hardw. Ill. Ind. Zool.). Hab. ? 

12. A. crudigularis (Oreoperdix crudigularis, Swinhoe, Ibis, 
1864, p.426). Formosa *. 

The Perdix oculea, Temm. (Pig. et Gall. in. p. 408; Tetrao 
ocellatus, Raffles, Tr. Linn. Soc. xiii. p. 8322; Hardw. Ill. Ind. 
Zool.), of Mergui province and Sumatra, is the type of my Ca- 
loperdiz ; and P. thoracica, Temm. (Pig. et Gall. i. p. 335, 
Perdix and Arboricola sphenura, Gray), is the type of Bambusi- 
cola, Gould, to which a second species has been added by Mr. 
Swinhoe from Formosa, B. sonorivox, Gould (B. As. pt. xvi.). 

826. PERDICULA CAMBAIENSTS (Latham); Temm. PI, Col. 
447. 

The peculiar quivering whistle, which this species almost con- 
stantly utters continuously, should be noticed. It is the only 
species in Bengal. In a letter received from Capt. Beavan he 
states that this species is tolerably common in Maunbhoom. “I 
have got,” he adds, “a female (by dissection) exactly like the 
male, with black bars across the breast, and a male without any 
bars at all (simply pale rufous with white shafts to the breast- 
feathers); and a young female (half-grown) is the same.” I 
have asked Capt. Beavan to procure a good series ; for the varia- 
tion of plumage is certainly not yet sufficiently understood. 
Perdix raalteni, Temm., of Flores and Timor, appears to me to 
be a Perdicula; but I should like to see more examples of it. 
If the male wants the blunt tubercle in place of the spur, so also 
does that of Francolinus pictus as compared with F. vulgaris. 


828. PERDICULA ERYTHRORHYNCHA (Sykes); Microperdix 
erythrorhyncha, Gould, B. As. pt. xiv. pl. 

This certainly is not a Perdicula, but appears to me more 
nearly allied to Excalfactoria. In other words, it is a Quail, and 
not a diminutive Partridge as the name Microperdix implies. 


* There would also seem to be a species in the Philippines (Martens, 


J. f. O. 1866, p. 25). 
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830. COTURNIX COROMANDELIANA is noticed from China in 
the Report accompanying the narrative of Commodore Perry’s 
expedition ; but it is not included in Mr. Swinhoe's list. 


831. ExcaLractoria CHINENSIS (Linn.) (vide P. Z. S. 1863, 
p 221). 

E. minima, Gould (P. Z. S. 1859, p. 128), from Celebes does 
not appear to me to be particularly well distinguished. 


832 and 833. TURNIX Tarcoor and T. ocELLATA. 

Oriolus(!) ocellatus of Scopoli (Tetrao luzoniensis, Gm.), of the 
Philippines, China, and Formosa, is quite distinct ; and Dr. Jer- 
don’s No. 833 is T. pugnax (Temm.) of the Indo-Chinese and Ma- 
layan countries, insufficiently distinguishable (as I think) from 
T. taigoor of India, unless by the fact that some Malayan females 
(Hemipodius atrogularis, Eyton) have a greater development of the 
black in front of the neck. A female from Ceylon, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Wallace, has the abdominal region of a much deeper 
rufous colouring than I have seen in any other; and Mr. Layard 
discriminates this as a different variety from that inhabiting the 
low northern half of the island, which latter does not differ from 
the Indian race. I would bring all together under T. pugnax 
(Temm.), subject to a certain amount of local variation. 


834 and 835. TURNIX DUSSUMIERI (apud Jerdon) and T. 
SYKESI. 

Referring to the original figure of T. dussumieri (Pl. Col. 
454. f. 2) from Bengal, I find it to represent No. 835, the di- 
mensions assigned being, length 5 inches, and the wing measur- 
ing (in the figure) 2°75 in. Dr. Jerdon gives the same length 
of wing to both species ; but that must be a mistake. The wing 
of the allied T. maculosa measures 4 inches; and that of No. 
834 is about intermediate. The latter should now rank as 
T. rank (B. Ham.) as described by me in J. A. S. B. xii. p. 181 
(bis) (= T. joudera, Hodgson, by which name it is figured 
by Gray and Mitchell, Ill. Gen. Birds, pl. 131,. No. 835 is 
T. dussumieri (vera) (=T. sykesi, A. Smith). I had identi- 
fied (Ibis, 1865, p. 33) the Ortygis luzoniensis of Horsfield’s 
Javan list with No. 834; but Mr. Wallace has described a 
nearly allied race from Timor as T, rufescens (P.Z. S. 1863, 
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p. 497), and the Javan specimen referred to is decidedly identical 
with the latter. Had Mr. Wallace’s specimen been Indian, I 
should not have hesitated to regard it as a small male of 
T. tanki, as I formerly long considered a unique specimen of 
T. maculosa from Arakan to be an unusually large female of 
T. tanki. It would now seem that T. tanki is peculiar to the 
special Indian province of the Indian region, T. maculosa to 
the Indo-Chinese province (with China), and 7. rufescens to the 
Malayan province. T. maculosa is figured by Vieillot (Gal. des 
Ois. pl. 217) with the rufous extending round the front of the 
neck, evidently a fine female—which compare with the figure of 
T. tanki by Gray and Mitchell. Mr. Wallace has noted the 
legs of T. rufescens to be “pale yellow ;” whereas those of 
T. tanki could scarcely be described as pale yellow; they are 
tolerably deep and bright gamboge-yellow, while those of 7. 
dussumieri are pinkish-white or flesh-coloured, and those of T. 
pugnax are plumbeous. T. pugnax and T. tanki are more or 
less common in most parts of India, the latter being rarer south- 
ward; but T. dussumieri is so rare in Lower Bengal that I only 
obtained one specimen of it a few weeks before my departure, 
which was taken in a garden in Calcutta. Mr. Wallace has a 
very distinct new Turnix from Macassar, with a remarkably stout 
bill, as yet undescribed. 


836. EUPODOTIS EDWARDSI. 

The Chinese Bustard referred to (iii. p. 611) was identified, 
from the sternum only, by Mr. A. Newton with the European 
and Asiatic Otis tarda, as I am informed by him. 


837. HOUBARA MACQUEENI (Gray); Journal fiir Ornithologie, 
1856, taf. iii. 

838. SYPHEOTIDES BENGALENSIS, 

A number of these birds, turned loose into the garden of my 
late friend R. W. G. Frith, Esq., having their wings clipped, 
would eagerly pluck at and swallow the large double flowers of 
the Hibiscus rosa-sinensis (the “ shoe-flower ” of Anglo-Indians) . 
A fine male has lived since 1857 in the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, and has regularly undergone its seasonal changes, 
as I have likewise observed of others living in captivity. An egg 
of the species is figured (Contrib. Orn. pl. 47). 
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839. SyPHEOTIDEs AURITUS (Latham); Temm. PI. Col. 533. 

Oris TETRAX (iii. p. 625) has been intelligibly described to 
me as an inhabitant of the Peshawur valley, where, on account of 
its small size, it is commonly given to the trained Falcons when 
struck down by them. It is known to be common in Mesopo- 
tamia; and my informant was well acquainted with the Likh (S. 
auritus.) 


840. Cursortus coroMANDELIcUS (Gmel.); Vieillot, Gal. 
des Ois. pl. 232 (figura mala); Gould, B. As. pt. viii. pl. 


840, dis. Cursorius GALLICUS; Appendix, p. 874. 

In a letter lately received, Dr. Jerdon mentions that this bird 
is “ tolerably common ” in the desert country westward of Delhi; 
whence he has sent a specimen. The egg is figured (Ibis, 1859, 
pl. ni). 

842. GLAREOLA ORIENTALIs extends its range to China. It 
breeds sometimes in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where I 
have seen two or three brought to the provision-bazar too young 
to fly. A specimen with the feathers half-grown is mounted 
in the Calcutta Museum, and another which must have been 
bred at no great distance. Mr. Gould now considers the Aus- 
tralian Pratincole to be distinct from this. He has received the 
true G. pratincoLA from both the Bombay and Madras Pre- 
sidencies By a slip of the pen Dr. Jerdon assigns Oreophilus 
totanirostris to Australia (ii. p. 629) instead of South America. 


845. CHARADRIUS LONGIPES. 

Mr. Gould gives the range of the European C. pluvialis as 
extending to Afghanistin (B. Gt. Brit. pt. v.). C. pluvialis 
from China, noticed in the Ornithological Report accompanying 
the narrative of Commodore Perry’s Expedition, is of course C. 
longipes. 

846. ANGIALITES LESCHENAULTI (Lesson). 

To this species belongs the Charadrius asiaticus of Horsfield and 
of Mr. Tristram (P. Z. S. 1864, p. 450), but not of Pallas, which 
is quite a different bird, and identified by Mr. Gould (Handb. B. 
Austral. ii. p. 229) with his C. veredus (the Cursorius isabellinus of 
Horsfield !), the latter being the young. The true C. aszaticus will 
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probably yet turn up in India. Amongst the abundance of small 
waders which are brought daily to the Calcutta provision-bazar 
during the cold season, and for some time afterwards, 44. lesche- 
naulti is by no means common; whereas Æ. mongolicus is very 
plentifully supplied. The former has been received from Aden. 


847. JEGIALITEs MonGojicus (Pallas) (cf. Ibis, 1865, p. 34); 
Middendorff, Sib. Reise, taf. xix. 

Charadrius pyrrhothorax, Temminck, should be erased from 
the list of synonyms, the North-African species in summer 
dress having no white on the forehead and less rufous on the 
breast. These birds, with Æ. leschenaulti, are akin to Æ. wilsoni 
of North America and Æ. inornatus of Australia. 


849. This is Aictatires curonicus (Beseke) (Charadrius 
minor, Meyer; Gould, B. E. pl. 297) is distinct from Æ. philip- 
pensis (Scop.) (C. peroni, Temm.?), which is a species interme- 
diate between it and Æ. cantianus, obtained by Mr. Wallace in 
Borneo. Æ. philippensis in nuptial dress has the usual white 
forehead surmounted by a black band, also a black loral streak 
and auriculars in part, crown rufescent-brown with a more 
rufous periphery, some black behind the white nuchal collar above, 
the black pectoral streak narrow or interrupted in front, and the 
tail unbanded, with the outermost three feathers white; legs 
pale in the dry specimens. Length of wing 4 inches, of tarsi 
1:12inch. Æ. curonicus was observed breeding in Central India 
by Capt. Beavan (P. Z. S. 1864, p. 376). 


850. ÆGIALITES MINUTUS (Pallas), apud Jerdon. Two spe- 
cimens are in the East-India Museum, one of which is the C. 
philippensis of Sykes’s list (P. Z. S. 1832, p. 166). After learn- 
ing the distinctness of Æ. philippensis and Æ. curonicus, I 
reexamined the type-specimen of Horsfield’s Hiaticula pusilla ; 
and though in bad condition, especially about the nape, I now 
recognize it as distinct and identical with Hiaticula ruficapilla 
(Gould, B. Austr. vi. pl. xvu.). It is in winter dress, and has 
not the white collar seen at all seasons in others of the present 
group. As compared with Æ. curonicus, the tail is more 
cuneate, with the dark band considerably less developed, showing 
only as a slight narrow cross stripe on the outermost feathers. 
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ARGIALITES NIGRIFRONS (Cuv.) (Charadrius melanops, Vieillot, 
Gal. des Ois. pl. 235; Gould, B. Austr. vi. pl. 20; C. russatus, 
Jerdon, Madr. Journ. Lit. Sc. 1840, p. 213) is omitted by Dr. 
Jerdon, though he obtained a single specimen near Madras in 
the month of June (i. e. during the southern winter), which is 
now in the Calcutta Museum. Of course it is an exceedingly 
rare and accidental straggler. 


ÆGIALITES HIATICULA (L.); Charadrius placidus, G. R. Gray, 
B. M. Cat. Hodgson’s Coll. 2nd ed. p. 70. 

Two examples of what I consider to be the common British 
Ring-Plover are among the skins sent by Mr. Hodgson to the 
British Museum. Both Mr. G. R. Gray and I have in vain 
sought to identify the C. indicus of Latham (nec Riipp.). 


853. CHÆTUSIA LEUCURA (Licht.); Ibis, 1865, pl. x.; Cha- 
radrius grallarius, Lesson, C. villotei, Audouin; Vanellus ara- 
lensis, Eversm. Bull. Mosc. xxvi. pt. 2, p. 497; V. flavipes, 
Savigny; the last specific name holds precedence. Dr. Jerdon 
has sent a specimen from Hansi. 


854. CHÆTUSIA CINEREA (Blyth); Pluvianus and Lobivanellus 
cinereus, nobis (J. A. S. B. 1842, xi. p. 587); L. inornatus, Temm. 
and Schl. Fauna Japon. Aves, tab. Ixiii., 1850. 

The black of the lower part of the breast is characteristic of 
the breeding-season. Pluvianus cinereus, nobis, is erroneously 
given as a synonym of C. gregaria by Dr. Bree. 


856. SARCIOPHORUS BILOBUS can scarcely be said to be “ rare 
in Bengal.” Two or three dozen specimens, at least, might be 
procured every season in the Calcutta provision-bazar; and I 
have repeatedly observed flocks upon arable land in the course 
of excursions which I have made up the river Hugli. 


857. HopLoprerus MALABARICUS (Bodd.) ; “Charadrius myops, 
Lesson,” Pucheran, Rev. Zool. 1851, p. 579. 

Dr. Bree identifies this bird with the African H. spinosus, 
but, as I think, wrongly. It is common along the Burmese 
rivers, together with 


858. Esacus REcURVIROsTRIS (Gray and Mitch. Ill. Gen. B. 
N2 
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iil. p. 142), which latter I have obtained, rarely, in the Calcutta 
bazar; the former never. 


859. CEpICNEMUS CREPITANS; Œ. indicus, Salvadori, Atti 
Soc. Ital. Sc. Nat. 1866, tom. viii. (Cf. Ibis,’ 1866, p. 415.) 
Not very uncommon. 


861. Dromas ARDEOLA. 

Tt was not only from the consideration of the plumage of im- 
maturity that I concluded this remarkable bird to be akin to the 
Terns (J. A. S. B. xxi. p. 352). Prof. Schlegel, it appears, holds 
to the same opinion; as does also Mr. E. L. Layard, who was 
familiar with the living bird (Ann. & Mag. N. H. 1854, xiv. 
Pp- 270). It seems to me to bear that relationship to the Terns 
which Phenicopterus does to the Geese, and to be allied neither 
to Esacus nor Anastomus. An egg sent to me as that of this 
species by Mr. E. L. Layard was very Tern-like; but, according to 
Dr. Heuglin, the Dromas “ breeds socially, in June and July, in 
deep holes, made by itself, on sandy islands ” (Ibis, 1859, p.346). 


862. HÆMATOPUS OSTREALEGUS, according to Mr. Swinhoe 
(P. Z. S. 1863, p. 310), should be Hematopus longirostris, Gray. 

Among the characters assigned to the Gruide, Dr. Jerdon re- 
marks (vol. i. p. 661) that “the tracheze are elongated, enter 
the ridge of the sternum, and are convoluted within it.” This 
is true of Grus and of the scarcely separable Anthropoides, but 
not of Balearica. In the latter form the usual “ sterno-tracheal ” 
muscles are attached to the first pair of true ribs, and the trachea 
does not enter the keel of the sternum. 


864. GRUS LEUCOGERANUS. 

Dr. Jerdon lately wrote from Hansi, “A first-rate bird-catcher 
has assured me that a large white Crane came here every year, 
which he called the Chini Kulony [Chinese Crane], evidently 
G. leucogeranus.” I have since heard of one obtained in Oude, 
which is now in the Museum at Lucknow. 


868. GALLINAGO NEMORICOLA was only once obtained by me 
in the Calcutta provision-bazar. The same remark applies to 
Chetusia flavipes, Phalaropus fulicarius, and Pseudoscolopax semi- 
palmatus. One of the large eastern species of Gadlinago is errone- 
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ously figured by Gustav Radde as Scolopax (Spilura) stenura, 
Temm., (Reisen &e. ii. taf. xiil.). 


871. GALLINAGO SCOLOPACINUS. 

Mr. Gould (B. Gt. Brit. pt. iv.) considers the common fan- 
tailed Snipe of India and China identical with the British 
species. 


873. RuyNCH#A BENGALENSIS (L.); R. variegata, Vieillot, 
Gal. des Ois. pl. 240. 

The egg and chick have been figured (Contrib. Orn. 1852, 
pl. 89) ; and Mr. Layard (Ann. & Mag. N. H. 1853, xi. p. 228) 
says, “nest, a slight depression of the soil, lined with a few tufts 
of grass; eggs four in number, of a brownish-yellow, washed all 
over with dark blotches, rather more frequent at the obtuse end, 
apparently at times taking an annular form.” The young, with 
feathers half grown, spread the wings and tail, displaying their 
beautiful markings as in Eurypyga, and try to look fierce at the 
beholder. I have occasionally obtained broods of four cach in 
the Calcutta bazar, but could never get them to live; nor could 
I manage to keep the old birds in captivity as I have succeeded 
in doing with Snipes. 

874. PsEUDOSCOLOPAX SEMIPALMATUS. 

Mr. Swinhoe well remarks of this species, “In its bright 
summer garb, and in almost every particular, this bird is a per- 
fect Godwit. You have only to cut off the bill, and it is almost 
undistinguishable from Limosa uropygialis. It forms the same 
connecting link between Limosa and Scolopax that Macrorham- 
phus griseus appears to form between Totanus and Scolopax.” 
(P. Z. S. 1868, p. 313). Why not Limosa, rather than Totanus, 
in both instances ? 


Limosa Lapponica (L.), as a species occurring rarely in the 
Himalaya (Ibis, 1865, p. 36), must be added to the Indian hist. 


876. TEREKIA CINEREA (Gmel.), Scolopax sumatrana, Rafiles. 


877. NuMENIUS LINEATUs, Cuv. Règne An. 2nd ed. i. 
p- 52, note 2 (“ Courlis à taches étroites de l'Inde ”) (N. major, 
Temm.andSchl. Faun. Japon. Aves, pl. Ixvi.),is the Indian Curlew, 
and not N. arcuatus (L.) as stated by Dr. Jerdon. The difference 
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struck me at once upon my return to England and again seeing 
numbers of the latter hanging up in the poulterers’ shops. British 
Curlews are far more uniform in size, and have the breast and 
flanks much more conspicuously spotted, the spots being broader 
and more developed. Both species, however, are noted by Mr. 
Swinhoe from China, N. lineatus as a more southern bird than 
the other*. Mr. Swinhoe (P. Z. S. 1863, pp. 317, 318) gives as 
many as nine species of Curlew (one or two perhaps insufficiently 
distinguished) from China, Formosa, and Japan ; and his no. 314 
is perhaps the supposed N. tenuirostris “stated to have been 
met with in Burmah,” according to Dr. Jerdon. I have consider- 
able doubt, however, of the latter having been other than a 
small-sized individual of W. lineatus, a species which varies re- 
markably in size, quite as much so as Limosa egocephala; and 
I believe that the N. arcuatulus, Hodgson (Gray, Mise. p. 86; 
B. M. Cat. Hodgson’s Coll. 2nd ed. p. 137), is founded on a 
small-sized N. lineatus. I long habitually sought for the sup- 
posed N. tenuirostris among the considerable numbers of N. li- 
neatus brought to the Calcutta bazar; and once only I obtained 
N. pheopus, which, it may be remarked, is not the “ Wood- 
cock” of Bengal tables, as Dr. Jerdon strangely asserts (p. 685), 
Limosa egocephala being the species so called. 


879. ĪBIDORHYNCHUS sTRUTHERSI, Vigors; Gould, B. As. 
pt. vii. pl. 

884. Trinca pamMacENsis, Horsf.; T. subminuta, Middend., 
is quite distinct from T. minuta, L., which has a broader bill 
and shorter toes. T. albescens, Temm., has been obtained in 
Ceylon (Ibis, 1864, p. 420): it is identified by Prof. Schlegel 
with T. minuta. 

886. TRINGA PYGMÆA is not often brought to the Calcutta 
bazar. Amongst the great numbers of T. subarcuata it rarely 
happens that two or three may be selected of T. cinclus or this 
species, which is the supposed Eurhinorhynchus pygmeus of Mr. 
Swinhoe ona former occasion (P. Z. S. 1863, p. 317), an error 
which he afterwards corrected (P. Z. S. 1864, p. 272). 


* Prof. Schlegel gives N. major from Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and South 
Africa, and N. arcuata from Nepal (!), Sumatra, and Java (Mus. P.-B. 
Scolopaces, p. 89). 
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887. EURHINORHYNCHUS PYGMEUS. 

In summer dress this bird has the head, neck, and breast 
bright rufous, as shown by a specimen in Mr. Barrow’s collec- 
tion obtained in one of the Arctic voyages (P. Z. S. 1859, p. 201). 


890. LOBIPES HYPERBOREUS. 


A specimen in winter dress was obtained in one of the Aru 
Islands by Mr. Wallace! (P. Z. S. 1858, p. 188). 


891. AcTITIS GLAREOLA is brought in extraordinary num- 
bers to the bazar; but amongst them I could never detect the 
Totanus affinis as figured by Hardwicke and described by Swin- 
hoe. The Totanus affinis of Horsfield, as shown by the type 
specimen in the India Muscum, and formerly mentioned by 
Strickland (Ann. & Mag. N. H. 1844, xiv. p. 120), is identical 
with the Tringa glareola of Gmelin. The name affinis, how- 
ever, may perhaps be retained for Mr. Swinhoe’s species, but in 
that case as affinis of Hardwicke and Gray (nec Horsfield). In 
Borneo it is said to be “a true freshwater species, frequenting 
rivers, and perching on the batangs or large logs of drift timber, 
being frequently seen in small packs, probably families, and flying 
close under the banks of the river, with a jerking, uneasy flight ” 
(P. Z. S. 1863, p. 222). The T. leucurus of Hardwicke and 
Gray, represented on the same plate, remains to be identificd. 


893. AcTITIS HYPOLEUCA is certainly very common in Lower 
Bengal during the cold season. 


894, TOTANUS GLOTTIS. 

Dr. Jerdon omits to describe the sammer dress. I have not 
found it to differ from that of T. stagnatilis, varying much in 
intensity of development in both species. Both of them are 
brought in considerable numbers to the bazar. How familiar 
to my recollection at this moment, in imagination, sounds the 
ringing tung-tung of the Greenshank, in association with remem- 
brance of the scenery of its haunts! It is even a more charac- 
teristic accompaniment than is the whistle of Numenius lineatus, 
which is similar to that of the British Curlew. 


898. HIMANTOPUS CANDIDUS. 
I have lately seen Australian specimens with the black nape, 
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quite similar to certain Bengal examples* (cf. Ibis, 1865, 
p. 35). 


900. Mertorrpivus 1npicus (Lath.); Parra melanochloris et 
P. melanoviridis, Vieill., Gal. des Ois. pl. 264. 

Adults of this species are similar at all seasons, unlike those 
of Hydrophasianus sinensis. This I can assert positively from 
long-continued observation of the numbers of both species which 
are brought almost daily during the greater part of the year 
(more or less) to the bazar. I am unable to perceive any affi- 
nity to the Rallide, on the part of the Parride, in structure or 
in habits, plumage, or the character of the eggs or chick ; 
and the Palamedeide appear to me to approach rather the Spur- 
winged Geese, and especially Anseranas. The anatomy and also 
the eggs and young of the Parride indicate considerable rela- 
tionship to the Snipes and Plovers, but most assuredly not to 
the Rallide. They stand, however, very much per se as an 
isolated and strongly marked group. The eggs of both of the 
Indian species of Jacana have been figured (Contrib. Orn. 1852, 
pl. 89). 


901. HypropHastanus sinensis (Gmel.) ; Vieill., Gal. des 
Ois. pl. 265. 

This bird carries the back horizontally, the head sunk between 
the shoulders (so that the crown is commonly on a level with 
the back), and the long arched middle tail-feathers are well 
raised, often more so than in Mr. Gould’s figure (B. As. pt. vii.), 
as may be seen in a stuffed specimen which I sent to the Indian 
Museum. 


* The whole of the Scolopacide enumerated by Riippell as occurring in 
North-eastern Africa, twenty-two in number (Syst. Uebers. p. 125), are 
likewise met with in Lower Bengal, excepting Nemenius arcuatus (replaced 
by N. lineatus), Tringa minuta (replaced by T. damacensis), Calidris are- 
naria, Gallinago major, and GŒ. equinoctialis; of his twenty-four species 
of Charadriade, only Œdicnemus crepitans (?), Ægialites leschenaulti, Æ. 
indica (?), Æ. cantiana, and Æ. curonica,—Hematopus being presumedly 
different ; but the genera and subgenera are the same, excepting only that 
of the Dottrel. Æ. indica, Rüpp. (nee Charadrius indicus, Lath.), is C. 
tricollaris, Vieill. (ef. Schlegel, Mus. P.-B. Cursores, p. 24). 

t Cf. P. Z. 5. 1868, p. 513: This, 1864, p. 360. 
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902. PorpHyrio pottocePHaLus (Lath.); “P. smaragnotus, 
Temm.,” Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 165. 

On the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal the range of this 
species extends to the South Tenasserim provinces ; while that 
either of P. smaragdinus, Temm. (the Sumatran species), or of 
P. indicus (the Javan race, which differs slightly) begins with 
the Malayan Peninsula. 


904. GaLLICREX CRISTATA. 

The range of this bird extends to China. After the breeding- 
season the caruncle of the male shrinks into a mere pointed frontal 
shield, and the colouring of the plumage changes by moulting to 
that of the female. The hue of the breeding-season is assumed 
by a change of colouring in the same feathers as the caruncle 
again rises. Judging from Mr. Wolf’s figures of the Weka- 
Rail of New Zealand, I should infer that the plumage of the 
male of that species undergoes a similar change. 


906. GALLINULA BURNESI. 

This presumed species was discriminated from the fragments 
of a specimen (which should still be in a stoppered bottle in the 
Caleutta Museum) compared with one of Sir A. Burnes’s 
drawings, and not from a specimen sent by him. 


907. PORZANA PHENICURA ranges as far as Timor, and is also 
found in China. The blood of this species is accounted a valuable 
remedy by the natives of Bengal, as is also that of Casarca 
rutila; hence in the bazar the dealers want a higher price for 
P. phenicura than for other birds of its size. 


908. Porzana AKooL (Sykes); Ortygometra griseopectus, G. 
R. Gray, B. M. Cat. Hodgson’s Coll. p. 75. 


911. Porzana Fusca inhabits also China, Formosa, and 
Japan. Ortygometra flammiceps, G. R. Gray, B. M. Cat. Hodg- 
son’s Coll. p. 75? 


912. PORZANA ZEYLANICA (Gmel.); Ortygometra superciliaris, 
G. R. Gray, B. M. Cat. Hodgson’s Coll. (nee Eyton). 

This species is not, to my knowledge, an inhabitant of Lower 
Bengal. An allied species exists in the Rallina minahasa, Wal- 


lace (P. Z. S. 1862, p. 346), from Celebes. 
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913. RALLUS striatus inhabits also Formosa and Southern 
China. 


914, Raxxus 1nptcus is probably Mr. Swinhoe’s R. aquaticus 
from China and Japan. 

The Crex pratensis is stated by the well-known Indian sport- 
ing writer “ Purdey ” to have been once shot by him in Oudh. 
I know of no other authority for it as an Indian bird, but have 
seen specimens from Afghanistan. 


917. MYCTERIA AUSTRALIS. 

Mr. Gurney has remarked (Ibis, 1865, p. 276) that in both 
this and the African M. ephippiorhyncha the ivides are dark 
brown in the male sex, and bright yellow in the female. 


919. CICONIA ALBA. 

Dr. Jerdon asserts that the White Stork is “unknown in 
Bengal.” Two or three, or more, may be obtained almost every 
season in the Calcutta bazar ; and I have been assured that this 
species occurs in large flocks not far in the interior. For several 
years I kept two live specimens which I obtained in the bazar, 
and which had been only slightly winged. 


920. Me LanopeLarcus EPISCOPUS (Bodd.); C. microscelis, 
Gray & Mitch. Ill. Gen. Birds, pl. 151. 

Its range extends to the Malayan province and also to Africa, 
where likewise occurs the M. pruyssenaeri, Hartl. (Ibis, 1864, 
p- 430), if it be really distinct. This is a particular type of 
Stork, distinguished by its peculiar downy neck-feathers, and 
by the remarkable form of tail noticed by Dr. Hartlaub, which 
also occurs in the South American Ciconia maguari. 

For remarks on various Indian Herons, vide ‘ Ibis,’ 1865, 
p. 36 et seg.; also Swinhoe, in P. Z.S. 1863, p. 319. 


926. HERODIAS EGRETTOIDES (Temm.) (“ Ardea nivea, Cuv., 
Pucheran, Rev. Zool. 1851, p. 576) is “very common” in Macc- 
donia, according to Col. Drummond-Hay (Ann. & Mag. N. H. 
1846, xviii. p. 14). 

930. ARDEOLA LEUCOPTERA. 

The species described under this specific name by Boddaert is 
not likely to be the Indian bird; and Æ. grayi will probably 
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have to be adopted for the latter. A. malaccensis is a distinct 
race (Ibis, 1865, p. 38). 


931. ButoripEs JAVANICUS is less nocturnal in its habits 
than the Ardette and Botauri. I have many times come upon 
it watching for fish in the day-time, generally in muddy places 
nearly of its own colour. It prefers shade, and occurs nume- 
rously in swampy localities *. 


934. ARDETTA SINENSIS (Gmelin) ; “ Ardea melanophis et A. 
melanotis, Cuv.,”’ Pucheran, Rev. Zool. 1851, p. 375. 


938. TANTALUS LEUCOCEPHALUS, Gmcel.; Vieill. Gal. des 
Ois. pl. 247; Gould, B. As. pt. xiv. pl. 

On the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal I observed a flock 
of nine or ten of this species, associating with a large herd of 
tame white Buffalos, on the banks of the Tavai River, Tenas- 
serim; but it appears to be replaced by T. lacteus, Temm. (PI. 
Col. 352) in the Malayan Peninsula. The late M. Mouhot 
procured it in Siam. The curious habit it has, in common with 
its congeners, of putting forth its foot to feel in the mud for 
anything there moving, must be familiar to those who have had 
opportunities of observing it tame. 


939. PLATALEA LEUCORODIA. 

The convolution of the trachea is not of constant occurrence 
in this species. According to my experience, the Spoonbill is 
less common in Lower Bengal than Ciconia alba. 


940. Anastomus oscitans (Bodd.); A. coromandelianus, 
Vieill. Gal. des Ois. pl. 251 (white adult). 

The white birds mentioned by Dr. Jerdon are, for certain, 
adults in breeding-plumage, which reassume, by moulting, the 
colouring of the young. At the time the latter leave the nest 
there is no indication of the future opening betweeu the man- 
dibles ; and the bill long continues to increase in size. More 
than one young specimen, showing the non-emarginated tomia 


* With reference to my remarks on Gorsachius (Ibis, 1865, p. 58), Mr. 
Swinhoe’s observations on the seasonal changes of the crest-feathers (Ibis, 
1866, p. 403) seem to indicate that there is only one species, which should 
stand as G. melanolophus (Raffles), with Ardea goisagi, Temm., as a 
synonym. 
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of the bill, is mounted in the Calcutta Museum. I have unsue- 
cessfully tried to rear the young on Ampullarie and Uniones, 
having had dozens of them brought to me at a time, which sur- 
vived only for a few weeks. (In confirmation of what I state of 
the young, cf. Tytler, Ann. & Mag. N. H. 1854, xii. p. 374.) 


941. THRESCIORNIS MELANOCEPHALUS (Linn.); Ibis leucon, 
Temm. Pl. Col. 481. 

Generally diffused over the Asiatic Archipelago. The young, 
as in T. religiosa, have the head and that portion of the neck 
which is bare in the adult clad with short blackish feathers. 
Occasionally the bare neck is coloured behind as that of T. 
strictipennis is figured in Mr. Gould’s ‘ Birds of Australia.’ 


942. GERONTICUS PAPILLOSUS does not occur on the alluvium 
of Lower Bengal. Prof. Schlegel notes it from Ceylon and 
from Borneo. 


944. PH@NICOPTERUS ROSEUS. 

There are two distinct Indian Flamingoes, one of which is 
smaller and has proportionally shorter legs than the other. 
Bonaparte, in 1855, named the smaller one P. blythi (Consp. 
Av. ii. p. 146), but almost at the same time (C. R. xl. 274) 
marked it as doubtful; however, in 1856 (C. R. xliii. 992) he 
suggested its identity with the true P. roseus of Pallas. To 
me it appears identical with the African P. minor; but Vieillot’s 
figure of his P. minor (Gal. des Ois. pl. 273), from Senegal, is 
hardly good enough to assist in the determination; Mr. ©. J. 
Andersson’s note on the two Flamingoes of South Africa (Ibis, 
1865, p. 64) gives some more details on the subject. 


945. ANSER CINEREUS. 

Adults of this species, as may occasionally be seen in British 
specimens, have very commonly the lower parts much mottled 
with black, but not in such large blotches as adults of A. albi- 
frons. This I do not remember to have seen in the domestic 
race. While mentioning that this bird is “the origin of the 
domestic Geese of Europe, not of China,” Dr. Jerdon should 
have added the curious circumstance that the domestic Geese of 
India are of a prolific hybrid race between A. cinereus (domes- 
ticus) and A. cygnoides (domesticus), as manifested alike by form, 
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colouring, and voice—an obvious fact he only mentions subse- 
quently (p. 784), and then solely on my authority. The only 
wild Geese that visit Lower Bengal are A. cinereus and A. indi- 
cus, which are brought in about equal numbers to the Calcutta 
bazar. 


950. SarciDIORNIS MELANONOTUS (Gmel.) ; Penn. Ind. Zool. 
pl. xii.; Vieill. Gal. des Ois. pl. 285. 

The young of this species, in its first feathers, is very like a 
Dendrocygna; aud this indicates the true affinity of the genus. 
The rostral protuberance of the male becomes immensely more 
developed during the breeding-season. Signor Antinori recog- 
nizes S. africana, Eyton, as distinct, but gives S. melanonotus, 
auct., as a doubtful synonym— Sarkidiorne regie similis, sed 
caruncula rostri basi incumbente, et turgidiore,” the South 
American Anas regia of Molina being referred to, and the sup- 
posed distinction being, I suspect, merely seasonal. 


951. NETTAPUS COROMANDELIANUS. 

The black collar round the neck of the male is peculiar to the 
breeding-season. The published figures of the species of this 
group, representing them as standing on the ground like ordi- 
nary Ducks, are erroneous. They squat, creep, and are only 
able to shuffle forward a few paces. The ‘ Cotton Teal” is 
brought in tolerable abundance to the Calcutta bazar. 


952. Denprocyena ARCUATA (L.); D.javanica, Horsf. (partim). 

Common in Malacca, Java, and Borneo (P. Z. S. 1863, p.224). 
It is distinct from D. vagans, Eyton, D. gouldi, Bp. (ef. Ibis, 
1865, p. 38), of the Philippines, Java, and North Australia. 


953. DENDROCYGNA MAJOR inhabits also Madagascar (P. Z. S5. 
1864, p. 300). This species is assuredly much less common 
than the former in Lower Bengal, where many dozens of D. ar- 
cuata may be obtained to one of the other. These birds build 
in trees, and fly round and round their favourite pond like a flock 
of Pigeons, allowing themselves to be shot at again and again 
as they wheel round. They are very easily tamed. This Asiatic 
form of Dendrocygna has a very decided American representa- 
tive in D. fulva (Baird’s ‘ Birds of North America,’ pl. 63. f. 1). 
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955. Casarca scutuxata (S. Miller); Wolf, Zool. Sketches, 
i. ple 

My designation of C. leucoptera must yield to the one above 
given. Two mostly white specimens in the British Museum 
look very like a domesticated race of this species. 


958. ANAS BoscHAsS occurs, as I have been assured, so near 
Calcutta as at Ranigunge ; but I never knew of its being brought 
to the Calcutta bazar. 


959. ANAS PHCILORHYNCHA is included in Mr. Swinhoe’s 
list of the birds of China (P. Z. S. 1863, p. 324); but he has 
since considered the Chinese form to be distinct, and named 
it A. zonorhyncha (Ibis, 1866, p. 394). It is probably the A. 
peecilorhyncha of the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ (tab. Ixxxii.). An African 
species, received with this name, I described as A. rueppelli 
(J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 265); but it is A. flavirostris, A. Smith ; 
and A. leucostigma, Rüppell, is A. sparsa, A. Smith. 


965. QuEeRQUEDULA CIRCIA breeds sparingly, no doubt, in 
India as well as in Burma and Tenasserim (Ibis, 1859, p. 464). 


CLANGULA GLAUCION was obtained by Sir. A. Burnes on the 
Indus, and is figured among his drawings in the possession of 
the Asiatic Society. It should therefore be added to the birds 
of India. 


972. Mereus castor I have seen in the Calcutta bazar on 
one occasion only, when two females were brought thither. 


973. MERGELLUS ALBELLUS. 

The adult female has the loral region black : this is not usually 
figured or described, as young females (similar in colouring to 
young males) are mistaken for adults. It is remarkable that 
this bird has constantly only a single minute cecum, as in the 
Herons ; whereas the true Mergansers have the usual two ceca 


considerably more developed. 


978. Larus Fuscus, Linn. 

Dr. Jerdon’s uotice of this species as an Indian bird conveys 
the impression that he only obtained one specimen, in immature 
plumage; many years ago he sent an adult from the Coro- 
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mandel coast to the Museum at Calcutta. It also occurs in 
the Arabian and Red Seas, though perhaps confounded there 
with L. fuscescens, Licht. 


979. CHROICOCEPHALUS ICHTHYAETUS. 

The young was sent by Col. Tickell to the Asiatic Society from 
Central India (Chaibása). I have procured adults in fine sum- 
mer dress, with intensely black hood and finely coloured bill, 
from the mouth of the Hugli. Prof. Schlegel designates the 
Bengal race Larus ichthyactus minor, and gives the length of 
closed wing as “16 pouces + lignes ;”’ while Dr. Jerdon gives 
the length of wing as 19 to 20 inches (English measure). 


980. XEMA BRUNNEICEPHALA (Jerdon); Larus brunneiceps, 
Cabanis; “L. lachrymosus, Licht.” (nec Brehm), Schlegel; “L. 
ridibundus, var. major, Middendorff,” Swinhoe. 


984. HYDROCHELIDON INDICA (Steph.); H. fluviatilis, Gould, 
B. Austr. vii. pl. 30. 


985. SEENA AURANTIA. 

I do not perceive the affinity of this bird to the Marsh-Terns. 
It is a true River-Tern with a thick bill, and, except Sterna me- 
lanogaster, is the only River-Tern I have observed in Bengal, 
where, of the Marsh-Terns, Gelochelidon anglica and Hydroche- 
lidon indica are common. I have met with no other. 


STERNA PARADISEA, Brünn. ; S. dougalli, Mont. (vol.iii. p.840). 

Prof. Schlegel (Mus. P.-B. Sterne, p. 24) notices a specimen 
of this bird, in summer dress, from Bengal, obtained by M. 
Dussumier. 


988. STERNULA MINUTA. 

I am not well satisfied with the determination of this species 
(cf. Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1863, p. 429). 

989 and 990. THALASSEUS CRISTATUS and T. BENGALENSIS. 

Eggs have been figured in ‘ The Ibis ° (1860, pl. v.) under the 
synonymous names Sterna velox and S. affinis, Rüppell. The 
first is also identical with Sterna bergii, Lichtenstein, according 
to Schlegel, who distinguishes it from S. pelecanoides, King; Dr. 
Pucheran has treated of S. bengalensis, Lesson (Rev. Zool. 1850, 
p. 342). (Cf. also ‘ Ibis,’ 1865, p. 39.) 
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994. ANous TENUTROsTRIS of my Catalogue is, according to 
Prof. Blasius (J. f. O. 1866, p. 83), 4. stolidus! This is a 
strange mistake. I had both species from the Bay of Bengal, 
far too distinct to be confounded one with the other (cf. Ibis, 
1864, p. 393). 


995. RHYNCHOPS ALBICOLLIS. 

I found the remains of small fishes in the stomach of one 
which I examined a little before my departure from Calcutta, 
Dr. Jerdon having drawn my attention to the circumstance that 
he could never make out what these birds had fed on. I exa- 
mined three specimens, in one of which small fish-bones were 
distinctly traceable. It is not often brought to the Caleutta 
bazar. 


996. PHAETON ÆTHEREUS, Linn.; Vieill, Gal. des Ois. 
pe 279: 

I kept a bird of this species for some time alive in an aviary. 
It was in the barred first plumage; and I observed it to mani- 
fest that propensity for clambering (propping itself up by the 
stiff tail-feathers) which is evinced also by young Cormorants 
and Gannets. It is the ordinary species of Tropic-bird in the 
Bay of Bengal. 


998. SULA FIBER, Linn. ; S. sinicadvena, Swinhoe, Ibis, 1865, 
p- 109. 

Comparing Mr. Swinhoe’s description with Mr. Gould’s figure, 
I can perceive no distinction. 


1002. Petecanus mitrratus, Lichst.; Pl. Enl. 87. 

The Indian Pelicans are referable to two subgroups, viz. :— 
the P. onocrotalus type, with a ruby cye in the adult and the fea- 
thered portion of the forehead contracted and advancing to a 
median point in front; and the P. crispus type, with a white 
iris in the adult and the feathered portion of the forehead 
much broader and advancing forwards towards each nostril (or 
to where the nares should be), the anterior border being thus 
somewhat concave or crescentic. 

All of the first are merged under P. onocrotalus by Professor 
Schlegel; but no one acquainted with the living birds could 
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accede to this general identification of them. First, there is 
the P. mitratus, Lichtenstein (as adopted by Dr. Jerdon, and 
also by Mr. G. R. Gray in the British Museum). This, as 
Dr. Jerdon remarks, is the P. onocrotalus of Bonaparte and 
Bree, and it is identical with the species so labelled in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. It has a pendant occipital crest of straight 
and narrow feathers, and in the breeding-season the forehead 
becomes much inflated; the naked skin of the cheeks is pale 
carneous, and that of the pouch very pale yellow. This race is 
not common in Bengal, according to my experience. I obtained 
one specimen, killed near Dacca, and saw one fine living adult 
in the menagerie of the Maharaja of Burdwan, where it was 
accompanied by equally fine examples of the next race, all in 
thoroughly mature plumage; and I afterwards saw another 
adult in Caleutta, with Babu Rajendro Mullick. 

The ordinary Bengal Pelican (P. onocrotalus apud Jerdon, 
and also of the British Museum) has never any pendent occi- 
pital feathers ; but the crest is formed of plumes of loose and 
open texture, not much elongated and curling upwards. The 
forehead is never tumid, as in the preceding race; the bare 
skin of the cheeks is deep purplish or livid carneous, and that 
of the pouch intense bright yellow. Moreover the feathers of 
the lower parts are conspicuously shorter and more uniform, 
not so distinct and lanceolate as in the other. A mature 
female measured 5 ft. 6 in. in extreme length, and 8 ft. 10 in. in 
extent of wings; wing from wrist 2 ft. 2 in.; tail 8 in. ; bill to 
forehead 14°5 in.; tarse5°5in. Another specimen had the bill 
to forehead 15:5 in., and the wing 27in. In another the bill 
measured 16 inches. 

A third race is the true P. javanicus, Horstield, as correctly 
assigned by Dr. Jerdon, and as now identified from the type- 
specimen in the Indian Museum: distinguished from the last by 
its inferior size. A male in very fine adult plumage measured 
4ft. 8 in. in extreme length, and 7 ft. 10 in. in extent of wings ; 
wing from wrist 1 ft. 11 in.; tail 7 in. ; bill to forehead 11 in. ; 
tarse 5in. In this individual the usual patch upon the breast, 
characteristic of the breeding-season, was aeep and dark ferru- 
ginous, quite sufficiently like a blood-stain to have given rise to 
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the old supposition of the Pelican feeding its young from its 
own breast! Dr. Jerdon considers this to be the most abun- 
dant of the White Pelicans that visit India. 

A fourth race is a similar diminutive of P. mitratus, which I 
take to be the Onocrotalus minor of Riippell. A specimen 
lately sent to the Zoological Society by Capt. Beavan, from 
Burma, has a remarkably full pendent occipital crest, the longest 
feathers of which measure 3°5 in.; bill to forehead 11 inches. 
This bird is very distinct from several examples of P. onocro- 
talus apud Jerdon, which were forwarded together with it. 

Of the P. crispus type, with white irides in the adult, there 
appear to me to be two nearly allied species—P. rufescens in 
Africa, rather larger, with bill unspotted, or the spots hardly 
discernible, and P. philippensis in Southern Asia, with the upper 
mandible conspicuously marked with a row of impressed black 
spots on each side of its medial ridge above. Prof. Schlegel 
unites them as one species. There is a living example in semi- 
adult plumage, from Western Africa, now in the Zoological 
Gardens, and the skin of a nearly similar individual, from Natal, 
in the British Museum ; and these certainly do not appear to 
me to be quite identical with the Indian bird. But I only know 
of the latter with somewhat deep vinous-rufescent back and 
rump in the mature plumage, which Dr. Jerdon considers to 
exemplify “undoubted rufescens,” as distinguished from his 
“Grey Pelican” of Southern India, the latter being, in my 
opinion, the same bird in semi-adult phase (as described by 
him); and certainly I saw a fine living adult in the Zoological 
Garden at Madras with the colouring which he supposes to dis- 
tinguish P. rufescens. 

Pelicans are long-lived birds which attain their fully mature 
plumage not before their third or fourth moult ; and, where shot 
at, the old ones become shy and are comparatively seldom ob- 
tained, nearly all of those which are not uncommonly brought to 
the Caleutta provision-bazar being in immature plumage. The 
details which I have here given will help considerably to direct 
future observations; and it is very desirable that all of the 
Indian species and races, excepting P. mitratus, should be sent 
alive to the Zoological Gardens, where already there are species 
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of this genus from Australia and South America, which were 
necessarily sustained on other than a fish diet during their voyage 
hither. It is only by seeing and comparing the living birds 
together, especially when in mature plumage, that the differ- 
ences between some of them become conspicuously and unmis- 
takeably apparent. 


1005. GRACULUS CARBO. 

Prof. Schlegel gives this species from Sumatra, as well as 
Australia and New Zealand (G. carboides, Gould). Capt. Briggs 
sent it from Tavai, Tenasserim (P. Z. S. 1859, p. 150). 


1006. GracuLus FUSCICOLLIS, Stephens; Gould, B. Austr. 
vii. pl. 67 ; Phalacrocorax sulcirostris, Brandt; P. sulcirostris et 
P. stictocephalus, Bonap.; P. purpuragula, Peale; P. sinensis, 
G. R. Gray, B. M. Cat. B. Nepaul, p. 149. 

Mr. Wallace obtained this species from Batchian and Ceram ; 
and Prof. Schlegel gives it from Australia, the Moluccas, and 
Borneo. Mr. Titian R. Peale obtained it at Manna Bay, New 
Zealand. I at once recognized the Indian bird on seeing Mr. 
Wallace’s specimens. It is presumably the species referred to 
G. sinensis by Dr. Adams (P. Z. S. 1859, p. 189) as frequent- 
ing (with G. carbo) the lakes and Jhelum river in Cashmere. 
Mr. Hodgson figures a young bird very rufous above, with the 
lower parts white, deeply tinged with rufous. 


1007. Gracutus savanicus (Horsf.) ; Halieus africanus, Sun- 
devall. 

Prof. Schlegel identifies this with G. pygmaeus (Pallas), re- 
marking that specimens from the continent of India, Java, and 
Borneo are absolutely similar to others from Hungary and 
Algeria. This would hardly be suspected from either Mr. Gould’s 
or Dr. Bree’s coloured figures. 


1008. PLOTUS MELANOGASTER. 

In summer dress many silky black feathers are interspersed 
on the plumage of the head and neck. Vieillot’s figure of the 
American Anhinga, which he erroneously assigns to P. melano- 
gaster (Gal. des Ois. pl. 278), shows a seasonal ornamentation 
of the kind, but somewhat different from that of the Indian spe- 
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cies. The stuffed specimens of this genus usually seen in mu- 
seums do not impart a correct idea of the appearance of the 
living birds. The slender portion of the neck contracts into a 
strong sigmoid curvature, the angles of the vertebrze showing 
conspicuously, as in the Herons; and the small gular pouch is 
usually inflated. Ludicrous as is the figure of this bird in Pen- 
nant’s ‘Indian Zoology,’ it has evidently been copied from a 
drawing taken from life, and considerably altered for the worse 
by the copyist. The chief faults are, that the slender portion 
of the neck should be much more so, showing the angles of the 
vertebre behind distinctly, and that there should be two con- 
spicuous distinct angles in front, above where the neck thickens. 
The angles of a Heron’s (or especially an Egret’s) neck will 
illustrate what I mean. I kept one long in my aviary, which 
was as familiar and intelligent as Cormorants are in like circum- 
stances. Once I had a bird of this species brought to me in an 
emaciated state—it having seized a common small siluroid fish 
(Hypselobagrus tengara), which had erected its pectoral spines, 
piercing the skin of the bird’s neck on each side and there fasten- 
ing, so that it could not be got rid of, and the bird was conse- 
quently dying from inanition. 

A resident in Calcutta may make a fine collection of the wading 
and swimming birds of Lower Bengal by attending diligently 
at the Dhurrumtollah bazar during the cold season and for 
some time afterwards. He must be there soon after daylight 
to have the pick of them as they come in, not only from the 
eager khansamars who purvey for their masters’ tables, but 
before the dealers injure them by plucking off the feathers from 
one side of the breast in dead birds, or those from the rump of 
living birds as is their atrocious custom. No matter how badly 
the birds may be wounded, they are never killed till purchased 
(indeed they are mostly kept to linger in their agony till wanted 
by the cook), and, while living, have the longer primaries of the 
two wings tied together into a tight knot round the legs, above the 
tarsal joint, so tightly as generally to injure the legs past recovery 
when carefully untied and it is wished to keep the bird alive. 
The knotted feathers cannot be loosened without difficulty and 
some exercise of patience ; they should then be dipped in warm 
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water and carefully smoothed with the fingers, when they will 
recover their shape better than might be expected. The smaller 
Ralhde are brought uninjured in peculiar cages, and are often 
to be had of certain of the fish-dealers. Of birds that bite at 
the fingers, as the Small Cormorant and even the Little Grebe, 
it is not unusual for the bazar-dealers to break the lower man- 
dible. Ihave seen even Chetornis striatus (no. 441) thus served. 
Small living Insessores have the primaries coarsely torn from 
one wing, and often the tail goes with them. From all of which 
various modes of mutilation the collector must be prepared to 
undergo some degree of vexation occasionally. But in the long 
run he may procure a very extensive series of fine specimens in 
all phases of plumage. 


Addenda et Corrigenda. 


Microntsus soLoEnsis (Ibis, 1866, p.240) has been ob- 
tained in the Nicobar Islands, according to Von Pelzeln (Reise 
‘Novara,’ Vogel, p. 12). 


31. HIERAETUS PENNATUS. 

I have already remarked (Ibis, 1866, p. 241) that a rudi- 
mentary crest is always observable in Indian specimens; at 
least I found it so in all which I obtained in Bengal, in one 
which I shot near Moulmein, and in one or two South-Indian 
specimens received from Dr. Jerdon; but I cannot perceive a 
trace of rudimentary crest in two mounted Nipal specimens in 
the British Museum, received from Mr. Hodgson. The rudi- 
mentary crest referred to resembles that of Spizaétus imnaetus of 
Bengal, and also of many Bengal examples of Pernis cristatus; 
and as the subcrested Hieraetus averages a rather larger size than 
the European H. pennatus, I do not think that it can be distin- 
guished from the Australian H. morphnoides, Gould. Mr. Swin- 
hoe’s crested specimen of Poliornis poliogenys (Ibis, 1864, 
p. 429) should here be borne in mind. Mr. H. E. Dresser 
agrees with me in the opinion that the white-breasted speci- 
mens of H. pennatus are adults, as in Eutolmaetus bonelli ; 
whereas in Spizaetus limnaetus and S. cirratus the white- 
breasted birds are the young. 
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61. SCELOSTRIX CANDIDA. 

The two Philippine birds to which I have referred (Ibis, 1866, 
p. 251) as being in the Derby Museum at Liverpool are, judg- 
ing from the information sent me by Mr. T. J. Moore, probably 
distinct, andr eferable to “ Striz amauronota, Cabanis” (J. f. O. 
1866, p. 9),a species which, however, does not yet appear to be 
described. 


72. KETUPA CEYLONENSIs. 

Not only is K. flavipes “ fully a third larger” than K. java- 
nensis, as stated in a note (Ibis, 1866, p. 255), but the upper 
portion of its tarsus is clad with short downy feathers, which is 
not the case with K. javanensis or K. ceylonensis. 


273. PERICROCOTUS BREVIROSTRIS. Capt. Beavan notes this 
species from “ Maunbhoom” (Ibis, 1865, p. 419). In the note 
on this genus (Ibis, 1866, p. 369) the semicolon after “ P. 
ardens, Boie,” should be replaced by a comma, as P. igneus and 
P. minutus are identical with it. 


291. Leucocerca ruscoventris (Ibis, 1866, p. 370). For 
Lesson read Franklin. 


Genus Myrornonus (vol. i. p. 501). 
A synonym for the Chinese M. ceruleus is M. brevirostris, 
Lafresnaye (Rev. Zool. 1852, p. 460). 


722. EusrīzA LUTEOLA has a pleasing continuous warble, 
very unlike the monotonous song-notes of most Buntings. On 
hearmg it in the Zoological Gardens I supposed that I was 
listening to some species of Lark, until I caught sight of the 
vocalist. 


748, CALLACANTHIS BURTONI. 

Some hybrids which I have lately seen, bred from the male 
Carduelis elegans and female Pyrrhula europea, bear a curious 
resemblance to this Himalayan species. 


760. PYRRHULAUDA GRISEA. Mr. Gould has a second Indian 
species of this genus, received from the Madras Presidency, very 
like the Nubian P. cruciata (Temni.), and which may therefore 
be designated 
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P. arrinis. Crown of the male black, with broad white 
forehead, and a small blackish spot on the nape, less developed 


than in the Nubian bird. A third species, from Aden, may be 
called 


P. sincipitalis, nobis. Male like that of P. grisea, but with 
the crown and nape sooty-black, two white sincipital spots, a 
small white medial frontal spot, and the feathers impending the 
nostrils also white. This is, perhaps, the Arabian species 
assigned to P. grisea. I am indebted to Mr. Dresser for a spe- 
cimen of this species. The females of all three are probably 
undistinguishable. There is a male of P. affinis in abraded 
plumage in the British Muscum, also marked “from Madras.” 
It is surprising that the Black-capped Indian Pyrrhulauda has 
not before been discriminated. 


X.—Notes on the Birds seen during a Voyage from London to 
New Zealand in 1866. By Captain F. W. Hurton, F.G.S. 


Lestris CATARRHACTES (L.). We saw this species on ten oc- 
casions during the voyage, between lat. 37° S., long. 14° 36! W., 
and lat. 45° 57! S., long. 145° 37’ E., but never more than one 
bird at a time. They never stayed long about the ship. Once 
I saw it chase a Thalassidroma melanogaster, and at another time 
I saw one chase a Procellaria gigantea; but in neither case did 
the pursuer get any food by doing so. I have also seen this 
species settle quietly on the water to feed with the other birds. 


DiomEepEA ExuLANS, L. First seen on April 5th, in lat. 
34° 15' S., long. 23° W.; and from this they accompanied us 
the whole way to New Zealand. They were not very numerous, 
and we never saw more than nine during one day. Several of 
the middle-aged birds had the pink mark (cf. Ibis, 1865, p. 278) 
under cach ear, but others had not. One was caught in lat. 
43° S., long. 101° E. with this mark ; it was a male, measuring 
10 feet across the wings, and weighing 16 lb. The fat on its 
breast was half an inch thick: it was caught at 8" 30™ a.M., 
and its stomach was quite empty. 


DIoMEDEA MELANOPHRYS, Boie. First seen on April 5th, 
earlier in the day than D. exulans. These birds also accom- 


